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HUNGARIAN REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT IN 
LATIN AMERICA 





The following report on Hungarian refugee resettlement in Latin 
America, made to the Senate Rabkecemaatien To Investigate Problems 
Connected With Emigration of Refugees and Escapees by Senator 
William Langer, chairman, was ordered into the subcommittee record 
by the subcommittee chairman. 

As history will record, the Hungarian revolution started on October 
23, 1956, and, shortly thereafter, the mass exodus into Austria began. 
The Hungarians, faced with certain knowledge of reprisals, of deporta- 
tion to Siberia, if not extinction, fled for their lives across the Austrian 
border and it is estimated that more than 176,000 Hungarians sought 
and found asylum in this country, almost overnight. The Austrian. 
people and their Government were most generous to these refugees. 
Many thousands of Austrian citizens took the Hungarians into their 
homes to live temporarily, and the Austrian economy was taxed to 
the limit. 

The people of the United States sent material aid in the form of 
warm clothing, drugs, medicines, foodstuffs, and money. Refugee 
camps in Austria, which had been closed, were reactivated and every- 
thing possible was done to alleviate the suffering of the Hungarian 
refugees. But these were only emergency measures. These Hun- 
garian refugees, who had risked so much for freedom, who had left 
behind in Hungary close relatives and all their worldly goods, asked 
for only one thing—the chance to start life anew in a free country. 

Invariably, it was their greatest desire to leave Europe, to get as 
far away as possible from their war-torn country. They seemed to 
feel that there was no security for them, either political or financial, 
while they remained in Europe. And so their eyes turned hopefully 
to the countries of the Western Hemisphere, long isolated—if not 
insulated—from old Europe. This mirage will probably always seem 
a haven to the oppressed peoples of Europe. 

Almost every country of the free world has agreed to open its doors 
to a certain specified number of the Hungarian refugees and the num- 
ber agreed upon is what is known as that country’s quota—entirely 
voluntary. Now these quotas have been met, and in some instances 
exceeded, by Australia, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Turkey. The United States originally agreed to accept 21,500 
and has already admitted more than 33,000. 

The Latin American countries, not to be outdone by other free 
nations, have each agreed to take a certain number of the Hungarian 
refugees. For example, the Dominican Republic originally agreed to 
accept 5,000 and has now signified her willingness to take an unlimited 
number; Argentina, 2,000; Brazil, 10,000; Chile, 1,000; Peru, 1,000; 
and Venezuela, 5,000. 
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It was to see this program in operation in the Latin American 
countries, the chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees 
instructed the general counsel of the subcommittee to visit the 
Dominican Republic, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Venezuela. 

Pursuant to these instructions the subcommittee counsel made a 
survey of Hungarian refugee conditions in the Dominican Republic, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Venezuela; saw and talked with 
the refugees i in their homes and places of employment; ; held conferences 
with United States Embassy officials, representatives of the voluntary 
agencies, and the appropriate heads of the various foreign govern- 
ments. The counsel is impressed by the fact that the Dominican 
Republic, small in size and with a relatively large native population, 
is the only country of the group above mentioned where governmental 
assistance is given the Hungarian refugees, where covernmental 
preparations are made for their reception, and where they are received 
with genuine warmth and any semblance of real welcome. When 
the Government officials of the Dominican Republic agreed to take 
a certain number of the homeless Hungarians, this evidently was 
no mere lip service; these officials honestly regard this as a definite 
commitment on the part of their Government ‘and are attempting to 
discharge the obligation to the very best of their ability. 

In sharp contrast to the attitude of the Dominican Republic toward 
the Hungarian refugees, it was found that in the other Spanish-speak- 
ing countries visited, any constructive program for the admission and 
integration of these immigrants was practically nonexistent. The 
attitude of these governments is one of apathy and complete indiffer- 
ence. One extreme case is that of Peru. The Peruvian Government 
extended an invitation to 1,000 of the Hungarians to settle in their 
country but so far less than 50 have been admitted, and those only to 
join close members of their families who were already living in Peru. 
The Peruvian Government has appointed a Hungarian Committee to 
study the problem, and the report of this committee is to be sub- 
mitted by December 31 of this year. Thus, some 14 months after 
the Hungarian revolution, and after the Peruvian Government had 
pledged itself to take 1,000 of these people, a committee has finally 
been appointed. It must be assumed that Peru’s immigration policy, 
as to the Hungarians, will be governed by the findings and recom- 
mendations set forth in this report. 

It is generally true in all of the Latin American countries visited, 
with the single exception of the Dominican Republic, that once an 
immigrant reaches the shores of a particular country he is on his own 
from that time on and any help or guidance given him is provided by 
either the voluntary agencies, the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, or by the Hungarian Committee, the latter 
being supported entirely by donations from private citizens and whose 
members are private citizens, acting in that capacity. 

Another reason for the bogging down of the Hungarian program in 
Latin America is the unwieldy and cumbersome immigration pro- 
cedure. Take for example the case of Venezuela, where six minis- 
tries, working practically independently of each other, must pass 
upon each immigration case. These are the Ministry of Agriculture 
Ministry of Interior, Ministry of Health, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Ministry of Labor, and Ministry of Development. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic was the first country visited ; end, in order 
to gain firsthand knowledge of the life and working conditions of its 
people, the subcommittee counsel spent only a Fittle time in the 
capital, Ciudad Trujillo, but went by car across the island, passing 
through Constanza and on to Sosua, the latter being one of the early 
immigrant colonies. As stated elsewhere in this report, this country 
originally consented to admit 5,000 Hungarians and subsequently 
agreed to take an unlimited number. About 600 of these people have 
arrived in the Dominican Republic and have been helped entirely by 
the Government of that country with their resettlement problems. 
Those who are farmers and want to engage in agricultural work have 
been given plots of land, and small pastel-colored houses of masonry 
construction have sprung up around the village of Constanza. It is 
here, too, that refugees of other nationalities, including the Japanese 
and Spanish, have been resettled. The subcommittee counsel walked 
through this little village, went into many of the homes, spoke with 
these people, and saw the fertile little plots of land bearing crops. 
Among these people there is a general feeling of deep gratitude and a 
sense of well-being. The children appear well fed and healthy. In 
addition to furnishing a plot of ground and a small house to afford the 
family privacy, the Government of this country also pays to the head 
of a family 60 cents per day for each member of the family until such 
time as the head of the family may become self-supporting. In other 
words, when the man of the family earns sufficient to support his 
family, these payments cease. But, in the meantime, it will be seen 
that the head of a family with several children is in a rather advan- 
tageous position. Also, when the head of the family begins to earn, 
he may wish to move from the little house furnished him by the 
Dominican Government; but, if he elects to stay on, he pays the 
equivalent of from $5 to $7 per month and after paying continuously 
for 10 years he owns the house. This is the same sort of homeowner- 
ship plan extended to the Dominican citizens. 

While on this inspection trip to Constanza, the subcommittee 
counsel saw an incident which seems to be typical of the sympathy 
and administrative efficiency of the Dominican Government. One 
Hungarian housewife reported that her family needed more milk and 
shoes, although the children appeared to be rosy and healthy and in 
spite of the fact that almost all young children go without shoes in 
this warm climate. One of the Dominican Government officials in the 
party made a note of this request. On the return trip, the subcom- 
mittee counsel again stopped at this house and spoke with the woman 
who had made the request. The new shoes had been received and 
were proudly displayed; also one delivery of fresh milk had been made 
and arrangements made to send more weekly. 

It is reported that the humanitarian aspects of the Hungarian 
refugee program as well as the entire ‘open door’’ immigration policy 
of this country are attributable solely to Gen. Rafael Trujillo, former 
President of the Republic, and goes back some 20 years to the first 
experiment of the Dominican Government in admitting a large 
number of Jewish refugees, victims of Nazi brutality. 

In 1938, a conference was called in Evian, France, by the late 
former President Franklin D. Roosevelt, to which representatives of 
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some 38 nations came, the purpose being to discuss what could be 
done to help the Jewish refugees who had suffered so greatly as the 
result of Nazi persecution and world conquest. When the question 
came up as to where these Jewish refugees could be resettled, most of 
these countries gave a flat refusal, while others gave an evasive reply. 
The Dominican Republic, at the instigation of the then President 
Rafael Trujillo, was the only country which volunteered to accept 
these displaced people. The United States was doubtful as to whether 
this small country could absorb these refugees and so a study was 
undertaken by the Intergovernmental Committee for Refugees, the 
United States State Department, and the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee. Eventually a large property on the north 
shore of the Dominican Republic, with an 8-mile-long frontage on 
the Atlantic Ocean, was selected as the site for the Jewish settlement. 
Upon inquiry, it was found that these 26,686 acres, valued at more 
than $100,000, were owned by President Rafael Trujillo, who had 
purchased this tract from the United Fruit Co. 

When President Trujillo learned that his property had been chosen 
for the site of the Jewish refugee colony, he made an outright gift of 
this valuable tract of land, perhaps the most valuable in the entire 
country, to the newly created organization, called, for short, DORSA, 
meaning “Dominican Republic Settlement Association.”’ This he 
did without conditions or strings of any kind. If the men and women 
of this settlement are grateful to President Rafael Trujillo, is their 
gratitude any cause for surprise, when it is realized that this generous 
gesture on the part of the head of this country may have saved the 
lives of some 4,000 people of the Jewish faith? 

This is the town of Sosua and today a thriving Jewish community. 
There are 4 cooperatives (dairy, meat, general store, and bank) 
with each settler owning 1 share of each cooperative. Once each 
year the homesteaders elect, by democratic vote, an 11-man board of 
directors to manage the cooperatives. The demand for the dairy 
and meat products greatly exceeds the supply. The Jewish settlers 
at Sosua are financially secure and appear to be satisfied in all respects 
to remain here. 

While the state religion of the Dominican Republic is Catholicism, 
in the Jewish community of Sosua there is a synagogue, as well as a 
school, where the children receive regular instruction in Hebrew and 
Jewish history. It is said that religious and racial prejudice is com- 
pletely unknown in the Dominican Republic. Since the first Jewish 
settlers arrived in 1940 up to the present time the Dominican Govern- 
ment has made no effort to interfere in the religious life or business 
activities of this settlement. 

Almost all of the original Jewish settlers have become naturalized 
citizens of the Dominican Republic. At one such ceremony, 75 of 
these people took the oath of allegiance en masse as citizens of the 
Dominican Republic. 

A monument was unveiled in January of 1956 in Ciudad Trujillo. 
The monument consists of twin marble pillars and to each pillar is 
affixed a bronze tablet, one in Spanish, one in English, on which appear 
these words: 


The Republic in conformity with its constitution and laws, 
hereby guarantees to the settlers and their descendants full op- 
portunity to continue their lives and occupations free from 
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molestation, discrimination, or persecution, with full free- 
dom. of religion and religious ceremonials, with equality of 
opportunity and of civil, legal, and economic rights as well 
as all other rights inherent to human beings. 

Dedicated in homage to Generalissimo Dr. Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, the great friend of mankind, by Dr. James N. 
Rosenberg, Dr. Maurice B. Hexter, and the eternally grateful 
DORSA settlers of Sosua. (These words were taken from 
article I of the contract between the Government of the 
Dominican Republic and the Dominican Republic Settle- 
ment Association.) 


The ability of the Dominican Republic to assist and integrate 
immigrants is, of course, closely linked with its own economy. There 
is no unemployment here and both natives and aliens who are willing 
to work may easily find jobs. There are many construction projects 
underway and the country is a network of good roads and new bridges. 
The road from the Capitol, Ciudad Trujillo, to Sosua, is a very good 
paved road and it was observed that other arterial highways are under 
construction. New schools and hospitals are in process of being built. 

The subcommittee counsel, on every convenient occasion, ques- 
tioned the workers as to their wages, and among the groups spoken to 
were hotel employees, taxi drivers, mechanics, domestic servants, and 
men working on sugarcane and coffee plantations. The wages here 
compare favorably with those received in any of the other Latin 
American countries with the single exception of Venezuela, where 
wages are slightly higher. 

The refugee coming to the Dominican Republic is granted the same 
employment rights and privileges as the native and, too, he is covered 
by the Dominican social laws, including free schooling and free 
medical attention. 

It could not help but be observed that in the humblest homes, as 
well as those of the wealthy classes, one is apt to find a picture of the 
former President, Gen. Rafael Trujillo, hung in a prominent place; 
When his name is mentioned, refugees and natives alike usually end 
the conversation with the phrase, ‘‘May he live forever.’ 


BRAZIL 


The Brazilian Government voluntarily agreed to accept 10,000 
Hungarian refugees, but as of September 16 of this year only 1,035 
had actually been admitted to this, the largest of the South American 
countries. It is clearly evident Brazil needs, and will benefit by, the 
emigration of Europeans in speeding the development of the Brazilian 
agricultural economy, but there exists many drawbacks which will 
a the Hungarian refugee program, except perhaps on a long-range 

asis. 

With the great need and the intent to develop agriculturally, a 
Brazilian Selection Commission was sent to Austria to handpick those 
Hungarians to be admitted, resulting in the admission of only those 
coming in who have skills needed by Brazil. Of course, this Hun- 
garian immigration policy fails to recognize the broad humanitarian 
principles of the refugee program. Perhaps, however, the Brazilians 
in carefully screening the capabilities of the Hungarians were being 
kinder than they realized. Brazil offers almost no employment 
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opportunities for the unskilled worker, and in some sections of the 
country there is an open and confessed racial intolerance for others 
than those of Latin extraction. The Italians seem to be the preferred 
nationality for refugees, although it is true that the Spanish and 
Portuguese immigrants may more quickly integrate. 

In the case of regular immigrants, Brazil does not admit the family 
as aunit. The head of the family, the man, is first admitted and only 
after he has become established financially may he send for his family. 
As to the Hungarians, families were admitted, but of the 1,035 the 
majority came to Brazil to join close relatives, or else they came to a 
“caller,’’ which we term “sponsor.”’ 

When a Hungarian refugee reaches Brazilian territory, representa- 
tives of voluntary agencies, of ICEM or of the Hungarian Committee 
perform all the functions which the Brazilian Government might 
normally be expected to perform. There is no Government place- 
ment service of any kind. There is, however, an arrangement, 
financed by the Brazilian Government, whereby a refugee may be 
housed for a temporary period both in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

Just off the coast of Rio there is an island known as Ilha das Flores, 
used to hostel temporarily those immigrants, Hungarian refugees in- 
cluded, who have no specific destination. Its communication with 
the mainland is poor (subcommittee counsel found that only one 
boat goes there and that every third day). In addition, there have 
been numerous complaints about the treatment and food. The state- 
ment made to the subcommittee counsel was that such a reception 
had a most demoralizing effect on a new immigrant. 

Brazil has a tremendous problem of internal migration because of 
periodic droughts in the north and central areas and, when these 
droughts occur, the people from the drought-stricken areas converge 
on the large cities, such as Rio and Sao Paulo, in search of jobs and 
food. The subcommittee counsel visited another Government camp 
in Sao Paulo where Brazilians from drought areas and immigrants 
are temporarily housed. This visit was at mealtime and the condi- 

‘tions in this camp were comparable to those of the worst refugee 
camps in Europe. 

Little good agricultural land in Brazil, near markets or roads, is in 
Federal or State possession. Much of the suitable land in Brazil is 
highly priced and traditional land-trading practices have often re- 
sulted in overevaluation. Even when expropriation measures can be 
carried out, these are time consuming and, too, land-purchase taxes 
are very high. 

While Brazil has good social laws on the statute books, these are 
almost negated by lax enforcement. The refugee, Hungarian or of 
any nationality, coming to Brazil, will need a ‘‘cushion’’ or some 
financial assistance for the first few months, since no Government 
resources are available to him. The general refugee dissatisfaction 
with conditions in Brazil may best be demonstrated by citing the 
fact that while about 60,000 Portuguese and Spaniards emigrate to 
this country annually, in the same period of time 40,000 leave Brazil 
for various reasons. Brazilian laws very definitely do not favor a for- 
eigner and preclude him, even after naturalization, from holding any 
key public position and also from owning land less than 3 kilometers 
from the Brazilian frontier. It is especially hard for the immigrant 
with professional training to work in Brazil. Although Brazil needs 
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the services of more physicians, a foreign doctor desiring to practice 
medicine ‘in ‘Brazil must start from scratch and repeat his medical 
schooling. 

With respect to the Hungarian refugees coming to Brazil, here 
again a Hungarian committee was created prior to their arrival, and 
this committee, together with the other organizations, took care of 
the material needs of these refugees who were without close relatives 
here. 

ARGENTINA 


Argentina agreed to accept 2,000 Hungarian refugees and, as of 
September 19, 901 had arrived despite the fact that no tangible 
assistance of any kind was provided by the Argentine Government. 
Here again, before the refugees were admitted, a Hungarian com- 
mittee was set up, and in cooperation with voluntary agencies and 
ICEM rendered the help which made emigration possible. 

Argentina has a great need for mechanics and especially for those 
people with what is called medium skills. Perhaps the unstable 
conditions through which the Government is now going contributes 
to the fact the program leaves much to be desired. Argentina is a 
member nation of the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration and pays its proportionate share of the expenses of that 
organization for transportation of refugees to Argentina, provided 
such refugees are transported in Argentine ships. In other words, 
Argentina pays in services rather than in currency. 

Argentina is experiencing an acute housing shortage; although food 
is very plentiful, there is even great waste along this line. Here, 
again, this country is no place for the unskilled worker and, even 
with skill, in the interval of time between his: arrival and the receipt 
of his first earnings, no Government financial help is forthcoming. 


CHILE 


Chile agreed to accept a quota of 1,000 Hungarian refugees and 
approximately 300 have arrived. It would appear the Chileans will 
have a difficult time maintaining the program in view of the spiraling 
inflation, plus the fact the country has an unemployment estimated 
at 39% percent at this time. The subcommittee counsel was informed 
that of the 300 Hungarians admitted by Chile, almost all of these had 
come to Chile to join close relatives. This arrangement is most de- 
sirable from the standpoint of the refugee, since, here again, no 
Government aid of any kind is extended to him. 


PERU 


A quota of 1,000 Hungarian refugees was agreed upon by Peru, 
although Peru is not a member nation of ICEM. This quota is 
misleading, however, since no Hungarian will be admitted unless he 
is coming here to join a close relative already living in Peru. The 
Peruvian Government has appointed a committee to study the Hun- 
garian refugee problem and the report of this committee must be 
submitted no later than December 31, 1957. 

The subcommittee counsel was told that the reluctance on the part 
of Peru to engage in any sizable immigration program stems from an 
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incident which happened in 1948-49. During those years Peru agreed 
and did admit 1,000 refugees from Trieste, among whom were two 
criminals. It is related that one of these refugees from Trieste com- 
mitted murder and another grand larceny. This bad experience left 
the Peruvian Government with no appetite for large-scale immigration 
projects. However, it must be remembered that Peru has given its 
word to accept 1,000 Hungarian refugees and, up to the present, less 
than 50 have been admitted and those only to join relatives. 

No Government assistance of any kind is available and, happily, 
none is usually required when the refugee is coming to join his family. 

The representative of one of the voluntary agencies, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, reports that his organization has been trying 
to ‘‘create a favorable climate” for future immigrants and that he has 
been successful in gaining the tentative consent of Peruvian immigra- 
tion officials to admit 20 German families a year, but that, so far, no 
Germans want to emigrate to Peru. 


VENEZUELA 


Richest of all the Latin American nations, and certainly one of the 
strongest military forces, Venezuela offers the best economic oppor- 
tunities for refugees outside of the Dominican Republic. Internal 
conditions, however, tend to defeat the program. Venezuela offered 
to take 5,000 Hungarian refugees, but to date only 293 have been 
admitted, and a deteriorating economic situation as the result of the 
world unrest in petroleum precludes any accurate forecast as to just 
how many will be accepted. 

There is a continuous flow of migrants to and from Venezuela and, 
here again, the Italian immigrants are preferred. The average Vene- 
zuelan has a very intense dislike for the Spanish immigrant. They 
say that the Spaniards come, bringing with them only their pride, 
having once been the conquerors of the country. In the first 6 months 
of this year, 15,578 Spanish immigrants were admitted, with 40 per- 
cent returnees. In general, the Hungarian refugee picture does not 
look too hopeful in Venezuela. 


CONCLUSION 


The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration holds 
conferences in Geneva, Switzerland, in April and October of each 
year and these conferences are well attended by representatives from 
the Latin American countries. Invariably, at these conferences, these 
representatives speak in glowing terms of the land resettlement op- 
portunities for immigrants in Latin America. Left unsaid is the 
fact that even if Government-owned land could be found, more than 
likely irrigation projects would have to be undertaken, roads built, 
houses, schools, and churches constructed. In short, an entire 
community would have to be built. In addition to this it is not clear 
whether the receiving country will bear any portion of this great 
expense, nor has it ever been made clear that any of these countries, 
even if the United States bore all this expense, would relinquish title 
to the land. 

In brief, it may be stated that the Latin American countries, with 
the single exception of the Dominican Republic, not only have failed 
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to give financial aid to the Hungarian refugees, but are lacking in the 
following respects: 
1. There is no governmental placement service of any kind. 
2. There are no minimum wages. 
3. There are no unemployment subsidies. 
4. There is no information service or labor exchange of any 
kind. 
5. Possibilities of employment in the interior of a given country 
are practically unknown in the cities. 
6. In some cases the laws of the country discriminate against 
foreigners. 
RECOMMENDATION 


As to Hungarian refugees, until an understanding is had with the 
responsible government officials in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
and Venezuela, and the understanding has been reduced to writing, 
it is not desirable to encourage emigration of more Hungarians to 
those countries. 

O 





